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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Censoring the Censor —Summer 
Theatres—The Band Wagon 
Brings Fred Astaire 


HEATRE ARTS has always had the 
clear editorial conviction that 


the subject of censorship might ™ 


happily be omitted from its pages. It 
might be taken for granted that 
THEATRE ARTS subscribers would re- 
quire no argument on this matter. They 
would not believe in censorship any 


more than they would believe in war. 7 
Why bother them with other people’s U, 


limitations? But there has just been 
formed a National Council on Freedom 
from Censorship, a militant organiza- 
tion to fight all the censors at once— 
the post office, .customs, radio, movies, 
police—that does make a battle tempt- 
ing. The very possibility in this forbid- 
ding democracy of being able to read, 
write, print, buy, sell, see and hear with- 
out the help and advice of a policeman, 
a politician, a professional vice hunter, 
a customs inspector; the distant vision of 
being decent in all the states at once, 
even in Boston, Massachusetts, and Day- 
ton, Tennessee, and perhaps also in 
Canada and London, makes a good fight 
seem a good game. The address of the 
Council is 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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(Weyhe Gallery) Clown, Augustus Peck 


HE BAND WAGON, a smart 

George Kaufman-Howard 
Dietz revue which sets a distinct 
fashion for this form of entertain- 
ment, surprisingly reveals a new and 
important theatre figure. The show 
is novel in many ways, it is good and 
gay in most. It enlists the services 
of many artists of great or growing 
reputations: Adele Astaire, Frank 
Morgan, Helen Broderick, Tillie 
Losch, Hassard Short, Constance Rip- 
ley, Kiviette. And in the end it 
comes out as Fred Astaire’s show. 
The talented young dancer, suddenly 
set free by a new medium and oppor- 
tunity, becomes a fine actor, playing 
many roles, each better than it would 
be without his dancer’s technique. 
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OST French theatre experi- 

ment, like most French theatre 
generally, is in Paris and can be fol- 
lowed “in person”, which probably 
accounts, in part, at least, for the fact 
that France has never had a magazine 
of theatre experiment, which was at 
once adequate and successful. There 
are some exceptionally good theatre 
house organs; there was for some 
years a high spirited, well-edited pa- 
per called Choses de Théatre. This 
year has seen the beginning of an- 
other adventurer in the field, Jeux, 
Trétaux et Personnages, edited by 
Henri Brochet. ‘The first page of 
the magazine’s official announcement 
gives this introduction: ‘Who are 
we? The only French review of 
dramatic art. To whom are we ad- 
dressed? To you who love the thea- 
tre and whom the contemporary thea- 
tre saddens or irritates. To you who 
create theatre, actors, authors, design- 
ers, professional or amateur, who de- 
sire a meeting place.” Although cov- 
ering a considerable field, local an 
foreign, the magazine shows its affilia- 
tion with Copeau and his disciples, 
the new company, Les Quinze, who 
have occupied the Vieux Colombier 
this year. The publication is vigor- 
ous, vivid, full of idea and suggestion. 






L’afficheur (from Pougin’s 
Dictionnaire du Thédtre) 
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O census taker to whom the 

changelessness of New York and 
New England country towns has long 
been familiar will feel at home in them 
this Summer. There is hardly a village 
along the railroads or the rivers that has 
not added a new population and an un- 
familiar industry ; a summer theatre and 
players, professional and amateur, play- 
wrights, directors, and lighting experts, 
dancers, teachers, and if the first press 
notices tell the truth, audiences for them 
all. The groups that were at home in 
Provincetown and Gloucester, Skow- 
hegan and Stockbridge, have spread to 
Southampton, Millbrook, Hopewell 
Junction, Bristol, White Plains, Mt. 
Vernon, Westport, Mt. Kisco, Wood- 
stock, Stonybrook, Newport, to Dennis 
on Cape Cod, and Surry up in Maine. 
There are stock and repertory compan- 
ies, play trials, drama schools. There 
are permanent companies and semi-per- 
manent, strolling players, touring plays. 
Pauline Lord is reported as rehearsing 
with a summer playhouse at Magnolia 
for her return to the theatre in the title 
role of Effie Gallows. Rollo Peters, 


1 Edith Barrett, Mme. Ouspenskaya are 
i booked to appear in various places. The 
| plays scheduled include everything from 


a long list hopefully headed for the Au- 


tumn’s Broadway to a revival of Robert- 
| son’s School. Most of Shaw, much of 


Barrie, of Tchekov, of Pirandello, of 
Philip Barry, George Kelly, Noel 


#| Coward is on one list or another. Taken 
) all in all, if one must still say the theatre 


is dead, there seems no other response 
than, “Long live the theatre.” 
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THE RUSSIAN SCENE 


Three New Plays in Moscow 
By JOHN BECKER 


T= visitor to Moscow is amazed by the theatre’s disfigure- 


ment with propaganda not because of his ignorance of the 

pulse of the nation, but because the Russian theatre on its 
foreign travels had given no warning. This is not surprising after 
consideration, because theatres of artistic purpose, the last strong- 
holds to yield to dramatic alloy were naturally chosen to go abroad 
on account of their artistic standing. So from 1922 to 1926 the 
Moscow Art Theatre playing in Europe and America alternated 
Tolstoy, Tchekov and Gorky; the Habima Players played Dybbuk 
and Golem; the Jewish Kamerny Theatre, wandering in Europe, 
played Two Hundred Thousand and The Travels of Benjamin the 
Third; the Vachtangov troupe, on their last trip to Paris in 1928 
featured Turandot; and Meyerhold, playing through the summer 
of 1930 in Berlin and Paris, gave Mandate, The Inspector General 
and The Forest, plays revolutionary only in the technique of pro- 
duction. It would be unreasonable to expect a play of contempo- 
rary Russia to omit the propaganda which permeates the thought 
and life of the people, and so is of the essence of the play. But 
there is a more direct form of propaganda extraneous to the de- 
velopment of the play which disfigures the three most important 
current plays which opened in Moscow this Spring. 

The Haul (by Suri Slieskin, Boris Sachawa regisseur, maquette 
by Nicholas Akinov), at the Vachtangov Theatre has the least 
stimulus of the three. The plot, which is incidental to the 
harangues between young and old sailors and to talk about the col- 
lective fishing industry, relates the complication in which an old 
woman’s fish-stealing involves her family, and by implication, her 
disloyalty involves the community. For the action of the play there 
is altogether too much declamation, though the delivery is often by 
fine actors and the dialogue is interspersed with humor, particularly 
the boasts of old men goaded by the easy potency of young sailors. 
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Perhaps every new play at the Vachtangov must suffer compari- 
son with this troupe’s celebrated performance of Turandot. Cer- 
tainly The Haul lacks not only the wit and brilliant tempo of 
Turandot, but also, which is less pardonable, the smooth rhythmic 
entity. At the emotional crises, the players in The Haul seem to 
act for applause—quite uncommunistically; the leads are awkwardly 
followed about the stage by spot-lights directed from the boxes, 
while the lesser members of the cast arrange themselves in pretty 
groups. Even the setting is a little too pretty for what one has 
been schooled to expect in Moscow. 

Poem of the Forge (by Nicholas Pogodin, Alexei Popov regis- 
seur, maquette by Ilia Schleplanov) at the Theatre of the Revolu- 
tion, opens with a scene in a park at dusk. It is discovered that 
dirty work is abroad, probably on the part of foreigners who are 
trying to interfere with the work of the forge. The scene soon 
changes to the forge, where the new cast steel is tested, and, to the 
dismay of the workers, is found to be faulty. The theme of steel- 
testing is repeated with little variation until the end of the third 
and last act when the good steel is cast for the delight of characters 
and audience alike. At this time the audience applauds as it ap- 
plauded earlier in the play when, on a repeated unsuccessful test, 
the workers unanimously pledged half their wages to success. There 
is no doubt about it, we of the audience are with the workers and 
against the capitalist spies. 

The performance exemplifies what well chosen incidental music, 
a good cast and a superb setting can do by way of making a weak 
play presentable. The setting is ingenious and beautiful, always 
self-composed on a central axis, with an infinite variety of lights on 
the intersecting planes coming from the stage, ominously from the 
back-drop, from the footlights, or from the spots directed from 
above in the boxes. After the first scene the planes lift and the stage 
is lit from fires of the forge against which the forms of workers are 
seen in series of receding rectangular openings. At one time the 
lower horizontal plane is half-raised, giving space below for back- 
stage play; in the last scene the upper central plane is kept sus- 
pended horizontally and the players walk out and sit upon it, mak- 
ing two easily playable levels. No curtains are used for the chang- 
ing of the scene; the planes rise and fall against the slow magic of 
their shadows on the dimly lit stage. 

The title of the play at the Meyerhold Theatre, The Last De- 
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cistve Combat (by Vs. Vishnevsky, Meyerhold regisseur, maquette 
by Meyerhold and S. E. Vachtangov) is in Russian composed of 
two adjectives taken from the refrain of the Internationale. In 
consequence the audience anticipates something patriotic. The play 
is the life of a sailor, any or every sailor. The opening scene is 
delightful; in a cabaret groups of native and foreign sailors are 
drinking; between them the orchestra leader is actively rendering 
cross-sections of jazz. There is great revelry during which the 
captain, after capturing the bass-voice pirates in a pistol duel, is 
rewarded by a dance with the leading lady; a chorus of communist 
girls, clothed in khaki and red, tip-toe out to dance a ballet on 
classic lines; there are solo dances by sailors, among them an Ameri- 
can who shakes his clasped hands and twice spits over the audience 
to a side wall. The remainder of the act is composed of a series of 
incidents on the wharf. In one scene a bridge is thrown from the 
outer to the inner ring of the stage leaving the intervening part, on 
which crates are noisily loaded, free and revolving. The entr’acte 
is announced by a lantern slide flashed against one of the upper 
boards. The greater portion of the second act is in the room of a 
prostitute with the usual equation, drinking and desire on the part 
of the gentleman, and nostalgia on the part of the lady; and there 
is the usual symbolic solution in a shooting, followed by a court- 
martial aboard ship. After the sentence, the sailors drill and their 
formations have just begun to grow tiresome when the lights go out. 
The sound of marching and drums continues; there is flashed on 
the screen the same line of sailors marching, marines marching, any 
sailors marching, the Red Army, aeroplanes, tractors, trains, all 
marching. It is a short and brilliantly cut picture. The cinema is 
again well-used in the last act when cuts from a storm at sea are 
flashed to the suggestion of drums and cymbals. There is a barri- 
cade from which blank machine-guns fire into the audience. For 
the welfare of the foreigner, however, who has not lived through 
the hardy days of the revolution and had his nursing at the nozzle of 
a gun, the machines might just as well be loaded. He recovers only 
in time to hear that the radio, whose purpose is communication 
with head-quarters, has by chance caught a wave from some western 
capital’s broadcasting station. There is music during which the 
barricade is silent in reply to pot-firing. A Rachmaninov concerto 
comes over the air; there is firing and some of the barricade are 
killed. The concerto gives way to a fox-trot, from the cabaret in 
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the first act or from some Paris café, it is no matter; it is at any rate 
where young sailors ought to be. One of them, caught in the music, 
rises above the barricade and begins to dance. There is another 
volley and he and half of his companions are killed. One of the 
remaining sailors, broken by the discord, turns and shoots the loud- 
speaker. A final volley wipes out the remnant of the barricade. 
With this scene the drama ends. Unfortunately, one sailor is not 
altogether dead. He swallows at his handkerchief and brings it out 
a blood-red Bolshevik flag; he crawls to the nearby wall and, having 
chalk opportunely on his fingers, writes 160,000,000, the census of 
the people in the Soviet Union; from this number he subtracts 27, 
the number of men in his squad, and, as he is a mathematician to 
death, the remainder comes out 159,999,973. He then very painfully 
dies. The captain of the first act appears and tells the audience not 
to weep for the twenty-seven men, that the land must be defended 
and that twenty-seven is as nothing compared to the population of 
the Union. The captain is backed by the commander, who asks all 
the men in the audience who have served in the Red Army to stand, 
then asks all good communists to stand. Everyone is conveniently 
standing and the play, this time, is over. 

Because new plays in Moscow are no longer producible without 
propaganda, Meyerhold has compromised by keeping the course of 
his last play free and then piling the propaganda on in one grand, 
final bang. One need not worry long about what Meyerhold thinks 
of his enforced anticlimax. If he thinks about propaganda at all 
he is doubtless intelligent enough to accept the inevitable, that a 
country, economically and politically at war with the institutions 
of the entire world, and functioning at abnormal, war-time speed, 
should in its war-time enthusiasm deflect the curve of its artistic 
production. With food and clothing at issue, the wonder is that 
artistic production continues at all. 

The factors which will go to decide how long propaganda will 
last in the theatre and how serious its effect will be are determinable 
in so far as they are constant. As in a text book of social history, 
the question resolves itself under the headings, government and 
people. The government owns the theatres as it owns everything, 
and the government takes its stand with the slogan “Art is the 
weapon of the Revolution”. The government, which first tried the 
experiment of direct dictatorship of the theatres, now chooses to 
leave the dictatorship in the hands of a board selected from men 
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The Last Decisive Combat by Vishnevsky, directed by Meyerhold, and 
Suri Slieskin’s The Haul. Two recent plays with which workers of Mos- 
cow have endeavored artistically to unite drama and propaganda. 











Nicholas Pogodin’s Poem of the Forge at the Theatre of the Revo- 
lution in Moscow. An ingenious set, constructed of intersecting 
planes which lift to several levels, produces beautiful effects. 
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working in the theatre. Government control is, therefore, at least 
once removed. It is probable, however, that the control will tend 
gradually to become even less stringent because the government is 
not really so deeply concerned with the legitimate stage. Its in- 
terest is in the cinema, which on account of its. portability in a vast 
country whose population is predominantly non-urban, is the art- 
propaganda-weapon par excellence. The future of propaganda in 
the theatre, therefore, rests primarily with the people, and the situa- 
tion of censorship in this respect is not very different from in New 
York where the audience much more than the government (censor) 
tempers the quality of production. The audience in Moscow, or in 
the workers’ clubs where all these theatres play when they go on 
tour in Russia, is composed of engineer-administrators, office work- 
ers and manual workers, and these people want propaganda. They 
want it for a multitude of reasons; the predominant one is that 
propaganda lends itself so well to spectacle, the love of which is 
inherent in the vital sense of the theatre which the Russians have. 
Certainly this love did not wait to ripen with Bolshevism; it is 
older than the Czars. There is a perceptive chronicle, written in 
the twelfth century by a monk in Kiev, which tells how the Viking- 
Slav King Vladimir, having the curious idea that he needed some- 
thing civilized to assuage his barbarous soul, chose to repent in 
Byzantium, rather than in Jerusalem or Mecca or Rome, simply 
because in Byzantium there was more pomp. Today the people are 
renouncing the church with a fervor similar to that with which 
Viadimir’s people adopted it. For their lost Greek pageantry they 
substitute the Red Army on parade. 
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By ASHLEY DUKES 
To Cambridge Festival Theatre made a diversion during the 


summer by performing The Wild Duck on an architectural 

stage—that is to say on a platform erected in the midst of 
the stage proper and designed to serve the practical and imagina- 
tive purposes of the play without pretending actually to represent 
the locality of its action. And since this was the first attempt to 
handle a modern naturalistic play in such a manner, it was dismissed 
in many quarters as a tasteless prank on the part of the director who 
calls himself “Quetzalcoatl”. Although support was lent to this 
view by some minor pranks in the production, I dissent entirely 
from it and regard the experiment as legitimate and deeply inter- 
esting. 

Like the rest of Ibsen’s social dramas, The Wild Duck hitherto 
has always been performed with the paraphernalia of naturalism. 
We who have seen it played for several decades, in several Euro- 
pean languages, could sketch at a moment’s notice a plan of Hjalmar 
Ekdal’s studio, that “good-sized room at the top of the house”, as 
the stage-direction has it. Here is the iron stove, there is the photo- 
graphic apparatus with the dip and drying-rail for negatives. Here 
is the horsehair sofa, not far from the table where must be served 
the meal that turns the stomach of Molvig, drunkard and ex-student 
of theology. Those sliding-doors in the background lead to the 
sinister gallery of old Ekdal’s shooting-practice. Yes, we know that 
room as if we had lived in it ourselves. It recalls the deepest im- 
pression made by any of the social dramas—a sense of complete 
participation in the outward events of the play and full awareness 
of their inward meaning. Let who will talk of symbolism: the play 
is masterly and lovely. 

Admittedly it can still be performed in the convention observed 
for the past forty years. Every stage carpenter can build that 
strange and tragic room, and every stage manager can assemble its 
remarkable collection of properties. Every actor or actress worthy 
of the name can enter into one or other of the parts and help to 
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compose a marvellous gallery of portraits in the naturalistic style. 
Why then should any other style be adopted? Why should we not 
be content to regard The Wild Duck as an ageing but still ageless 
masterpiece in the naturalistic art form, and to represent it in period 
costume with all the fidelity of detail that Ibsen himself imagined 
and described? 

The best answer to these questions is that the theatre does not 
and cannot stand still. The conception and form of the theatre are 
changing before our eyes, and changing more rapidly and inevitably 
than ever now that motion-photography allied to sound can produce 
all the illusions of naturalism on a screen. The dramatic poet of 
to-day must seek to express himself in terms of the theatre, which 
differ from the terms of the studio as much as they differ from the 
terms of life. The imaginative director of to-day, faced with yes- 
terday’s or last century’s masterpieces, must seek to emphasize the 
special dramatic qualities that will endure more than one change of 
outward form. The good players of to-day, conscious that they are 
no longer being peeped at through the individual keyhole of each 
spectator’s eye, will enlarge their creative field and in fact will set 
about the business of acting itself as though it were a work of art. 
This changing theatre must rightly develop its powers through the 
drama of the past as well as the present. Only within the last 
twenty years has it been rediscovered that a semi-permanent setting 
is the best for Hamlet, and the old cumbersome succession of realis- 
tic sets is the worst imaginable. But the Elizabethans knew this 
from the beginning. It is the theatre that changes, and not Hamlet, 
which remains the same. 

I am convinced that The Wild Duck should remain the same (or 
even be bettered) on the platform employed at Cambridge; and if 
this production failed entirely to satisfy it was no fault of the play 
or the setting or their mutual relation, but rather of the director’s 
intellectual approach. He had convinced himself that Ibsen re- 
garded Hjalmar Ekdal, with his banner of the ideal, as one of the 
world’s great buffoons: but a stress laid upon this aspect of the 
tragic comedy disturbs the entire emotional balance. Moreover 
actors who walk the boards of an architectural stage require to walk 
them very differently from the boards of the three-walled room as 
generally presented; and if they fidget needlessly, pacing hither and 
thither and performing bits of business and keeping the ball rolling 
in the good old style, we are bound to realize the obvious incon- 
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gruities of the subject and the treatment much more keenly than ever. 

Nevertheless I am now ready and willing to see any good modern 
play, such as The Wild Duck, Man and Superman, The Playboy of 
the Western World, Juno and the Paycock, Journey's End, Out- 
ward Bound, The Emperor Jones, Strange Interlude or Street 
Scene, performed by painted actors on an architectural stage de- 
signed to interpret the spirit rather than to represent the locality of 
the drama; and one cannot say fairer or put it more provocatively 
than that. I am sure moreover that only through such original 
forms of presentation can the spirit of theatrical art be renewed. 
The time is past for regarding an enterprise like the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre as an eccentricity; that playhouse is doing to-day 
what scores of others will be doing in the next decade. And on the 
other hand it is time for the Festival Theatre itself to shed some 
manifestations of undergraduate high spirits and take its place defi- 
nitely at the head of an English theatrical movement. 

A practical footnote may be added for the sake of readers to 
whom the architectural or double-angled stage is unknown. It is 
proportioned to the height and width of the theatre-stage on which 
it stands, and designed with such varying levels and recesses as may 
be needful to the action of the play. No stage furniture or proper- 
ties of any kind need be introduced upon it, and the painting and 
decoration may be of the simplest. No curtain is used to cover the 
proscenium arch. The play begins with the illumination of the 
scene and the entry of the first characters, who emerge from the 
dark background and mount their platform of action. Each act 
ends with their exit and a fade-out of the scenic lighting. (People 
accustomed to the smart effect of a prepared “curtain” and to such 
banalities as “quick curtain” or “slow curtain” are of course exas- 
perated by this procedure.) ‘The play ends with a general exit and 
the lighting of the auditorium, after which the actors may or may 
not appear to bow their acknowledgements. A change of scene 
(for instance in The Wild Duck from old Werle’s house to Hjalmar 
Ekdal’s studio) is indicated almost entirely by a change of lighting. 
I have no idea of the relative cost of such a scene, as compared with 
the two sets and numerous pieces of furniture and properties gener- 
ally used in the presentation of The Wild Duck, but I imagine the 
main economy is due to the absence of all stage employees except 
one electrician. If it be objected that the play might just as well 
be performed on a bare platform, or a stage with curtains only, it is 
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fair to reply that the architectural stage is as integral a part of the 
presentation as the ordinary realistic “set”. It represents theatrical 
illusion in a different form; obviously it does not seek to break 
with illusion altogether. The chief difficulty in its use clearly lies 
in the presentation of the actor, who is asked in practice to accept a 
new artistic dimension. 

A German playwright, in London for the recent international 
Congress of playwrights and composers, was asked what had struck 
him most in a first series of visits to our theatres; and he named at 
once the general excellence of the acting and the general restless- 
ness of the stage movement. The latter, hesaid, often gave the effect 
of a marionette performance with a child pulling the strings. Cer- 
tainly we could learn in that respect from the German stage, where 
no player sits or rises without portentous reason; just as we could 
learn economy of furniture and decoration from the French stage; 
where no needless chair or table is ever to be seen. These are small 
matters, but they are bound up with the general tendency of the 
English and American stage to confuse the naturalistic art-form of 
the play with the photographic lifelikeness of the film. 


The London fashion of the moment, and perhaps for some time to 
come, is to make the stage play resemble a talkie as closely as pos- 
sible, either on the big scale of spectacle or the small scale of social 
comedy. White Horse Inn was the first example of a spectacular 
success, gained in this way, and The Good Companions follows 
briskly after. It must be granted that nearly all readers of J. B. 
Priestley’s novel (that is, a considerable fraction of the present in- 
habitants of the globe) are satisfied with the piece at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. As illustration it suffices them, which is more than can be 
said for most stage versions of novels; and in seeing the familiar 
characters “done to the life” they rightly applaud some rich and 
vigorous acting of a sort. Alas, I was unable to pay either tribute 
to The Good Companions, which bored me prodigiously. I thought 
it nothing but a clever conjurer’s production of the rabbit romance 
from somebody else’s hat, of a size large enough for the trick. And 
that is all that should be said either for or against a piece so good- 
natured and overgrown. 

Lean Harvest, by Ronald Jeans, is quite another story. You may 
call it a talkie if you like, and its rapid succession of short scenes 
and carefully “registered” effects gives some ground for the re- 
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proach. But it has integrity, and its author, who can write the 
heads off the writers of fashionable comedy if he chooses, this time 
writes a bitter tale to please himself and succeeds in pleasing most 
of us. The acting and direction are not so strong as the play, 
though Leslie Banks gets the spirit of an abrupt and genuine piece 
of writing. 


Lest it should be thought that the experiments of Cambridge 
mean anything to the stage of West End London, I hasten to add 
that After All and London Wall, both by John van Druten and both 
directed by Auriol Lee, remain two of the most solidly successful 
pieces of the season. Here is naturalism in its most lifelike and 
least selective form, overlaying fine motives with ordinary talk be- 
cause that is how life’s conversation is carried on, and keeping up a 
bustle of actual movement because life is restless. These plays are 
the second flowering of a twenty-year-old form of drama which 
originated with Miss Horniman’s theatre in Manchester and Stan- 
ley Houghton’s Hindle Wakes. This is not to say that they are 
imitative or old-fashioned. On the contrary, After All has a style 
of its own that quite legitimately compels a hard-headed London 
critic to exclaim, “This is a lovely play.” But being in fact a 
second flowering and not a first, they lack something of primal 
strength. When an art-form like naturalism has been practised 
long enough it becomes a convention only; and for that reason it is 
hard for any young playwright to-day to be lifelike without being 
conventional. It is harder still for the players; and young and 
sincere as they are, they go rather wistfully about their task, as 
if aware that The Cherry Orchard came long before their time. 
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THE BANDWAGON 


For the sparkling new 
revue by George Kauf- 
man and _ Howard 
Dietz Broadway’s 
youngest stage de- 
signer, Albert John- 
son, fulfills the prom- 
ise of his earlier sets 
for Criminal Code and 
Three’s a Crowd. His 
mechanical ingenuity, 
his establishment of 
swift pace, his fancy, 
his use of effective line 
and mass _ together 
with Hassard Short’s 
artistic lighting have 


aided the production —= === <2 


in lifting itself out of 
the realm of vaudeville 
into a distinctive form 
and quality. (Photo- 
graphs by Vandamm) 
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Constance Ripley contributed her fine sense of color and form and 
humor in planning costumes for acts of many moods in The Band- 
wagon. Here are some of the principals wearing the raiment she 
designed for them: Tilly Losch, Frank Morgan, Helen Broderick 
and Adele Astaire. (Photographs by Vandamm) 











The Bandwagon carries a varied load of dan- 
cers. On its revolving boards Fred and Adele 
Astaire romp through the rollicking hoop num- 
ber, and three Albertina Rasch girls dance with 
skill and abandon. (Photographs by Vandamm) 








BEATRICE LILLIE 


Beatrice Lillie’s clowning in the Third Little 
Show reaches a high level in her Spanish dance 
whose routine takes her, rose in mouth, twice 
around the revolving doors of an American- 
Spanish restaurant. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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THE ITALIAN SCENE 
The Crisis in the Theatre 


By SILVIO D’ AMICO 


Y American and English readers must not be dismayed 

if I begin by saying that the crisis in the Italian theatre 

began in the year 165 B.C. It was in that year that a 
young playwright, a very young playwright, Publius Terentius 
Afro by name, who was a pet of the smart Greekophile salons of the 
time, met in Rome an experimental and up-to-date actor-manager, 
Ambivius Turpio, who proposed to entertain the crude Roman 
public with productions of a more delicate character than had been 
seen in the theatre of the Capitol. The young author and the radi- 
cal producer invited the public to attend the premiére of a new 
comedy entitled The Mother-in-Law. But no sooner was the 
theatre filled and the prologue begun than a trumpet in the neigh- 
boring piazza announced the arrival of a troupe of acrobats, tight- 
rope walkers, and clowns. The spectators at once dispersed to 
watch the acrobats; the theatre remained empty; and rather than 
play to its echoes, the actors retired. 

Ever since we have said in Italy, E inuti/e—it is useless: the 
public does not care for the theatre—especially when the theatre 
has to compete with sport. From the days of the Republic to those 
of the Empire these lamentations continued, with the steady decline 
of dramatic poetry and with the ever-growing taste of the crowd 
for the circus and for those forerunners of the modern cinema 
artists, the Mimes and Pantomimists. Being, like all lamentations, 
long-lived, they were perpetuated throughout the ages, re-appearing 
at the early demise of religious drama, at the weariness provoked 
by the Learned Comedy, at the exodus of the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
and finally with the failure and disappointment of our three great- 
est authors of the eighteenth century, Metastasio who fled to 
Vienna, Alfieri roaming in perpetual vagabondage, and Goldoni 
who died in poverty in Paris. 

In the theatre each generation believes itself more degenerate 
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than the last. In the closing years of the nineteenth century one of 
our celebrated men-of-letters, Ferdinando Martini, in a famous 
pamphlet, The Throes of the National Theatre (La Fisima del 
Teatro Nazionale), enumerated the periodic agonies and lamenta- 
tions, made in private appeals and official reports, by artists, stu- 
dents, and even politicians, the earliest going back to 1814: all of 
whom were agreed, throughout the entire century, that the stage 
was passing through a period of woeful decline and that something 
must be done about it. 

It would be impressive, but perverse, on our part to enumerate 
all the congresses and referendums, the pamphlets and reports, the 
articles and polemics, that have accumulated in Italy on the thea- 
trical crisis, during the first three decades of the present century. 
We shall ask the reader, therefore, merely to note two incontro- 
vertible facts. First: even from a cursory survey of the history of 
Italian culture it is clear that an Italian theatre, originating in 
Rome, transformed in the Middle Ages, reverting to antiquity in 
the Renaissance, technically renewed in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, triumphing in the eighteenth century, flourishing 
largely on imitation in the nineteenth, and evolving once more into 
a native and exportable product in the twentieth, exists. Second: 
this theatre, even in its most flourishing periods, has always been 
declining, to judge by the jeremiads it has inspired; whence, by a 
simple mathematical calculation, we may conclude that the crisis 
has lasted well over two thousand years. 


But there is one consolation: these lamentations over the creative 
impotence, or the decadence, the disease, the crisis of the theatre, 
are not our exclusive privilege. If we open our ears to listen be- 
yond the Alps, we shall hear them in every country in Europe; and 
not to-day only, but through the ages. 

For instance: We are accustomed to consider the French theatre 
of the nineteenth century, not perhaps as a forest of giants but as 
an amazing flowering of talents, whose influence, nurtured in a 
country radically different from our own (in its political unity, its 
prosperous and cultivated middle classes, and the concentration of 
its national life in Paris), spread throughout the whole world. In 
the year of grace 1889, the same year in which our own Martini 
was computing the sighs and tears shed on our decrepit national 
theatre, the supreme pundit of Parisian theatrical criticism, Fran- 
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cisque Sarcey, published an article in which he described a group 
of books on the decline of the French theatre, which he had found 
on the shelves of an antiquary’s shop: they were dated from 1768 
to 1880. 

The same despair fills the pages of the learned everywhere. The 
history of German literature may be said to be one long cry of 
aspiration toward an unattainable dream—that of a great national 
theatre. In Spain, the debate on the stage and its ills, aesthetic and 
spiritual, began with the first appearance of a national repertory, 
that is, in the sixteenth century. In England, there seems to be a 
wide-spread conviction that God, having vouchsafed the country a 
Shakespeare, has exhausted, for several centuries at least, the avail- 
able genius at His disposal; the eighteenth, and above all the nine- 
teenth centuries resound with dismal discussions of the decadence of 
the stage and the remedies to be found for it. And as for Russia, 
the less said the better: the theatre did not even exist before 
Ostrowski, that is, about the middle of the last century. 

From all this we may draw two conclusions. The first is that the 
hypothetical decline of the Italian theatre, deplored as a typical 
phenomenon of our time, has been deplored in all times. The 
second is that this crisis is not peculiar to the Italian stage, but has 
been seen in the history of the theatre everywhere in Europe. 
Whence, a doubt: may not this crisis be an indispensable condition 
of the life of the theatre? May not the life of the theatre, like that 
of every other organism, be forced to undergo a perpetual crisis? 
May not, in short, the crisis be a law of life, neither exceptional 
nor alarming, but normal and desirable, for the simple reason that, 
without it, there would be suspension and death? 


Are we then to explain the general alarm as nothing more than 
an ever-recurring psychological phenomenon, the familiar habit of 
looking to the past with veneration, to the future with hope, and 
despising the present? To answer that question, we must first draw 
a distinction between the play as written and as acted, or, to phrase 
it in crude economic terms, between production and distribution. 

With respect to production—to the output of the playwrights, 
that is—it is simply not true that they have failed to produce a 
modern repertory; and our descendants will hardly believe that 
anyone could seriously maintain it. Look at the international 
theatre: in what other periods, we may justly ask, has it produced 
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so many and such various talents? If we should review them all, 
great and small, from Maeterlinck to d’Annunzio, from Benavente 
to Bernstein, from Brieux to Unamuno, from the Brothers Quintero 
to Donnay, from Bracco to Pinero, from Saint-Georges de Bouhe- 
lier to Schénherr, from Rolland to Barrie, it might be objected 
that they are the heroes of yesterday (which would not be true of 
some of them). But Shaw belongs to to-day; no one would deny 
that he is a modern; so is Claudel; so is Pirandello; so is Molnar; 
so are Gorky and Evreinov; so are Schnitzler, Kaiser, von Unruh, 
Sternheim, Bronnen, Toller, Hasenclever; so are Herczog, the 
Capek brothers, and Sherriff; so is O’Neill; so are Géraldy, 
Vildrac, Amiel, Jean-Jacques Bernard, Sarment, Raynal, Duver- 
nois, Pagnol, Ghéon, Lenormand, Romains, Crommelynk, Mazaud, 
Sacha Guitry; so are Martinez-Sierra, Marquina, etc. 

But we are discussing our theatre, and if we turn to Italy, we 
meet with a fact of some novelty, which is that, over and above 
Pirandello who is played the world over, Italian playwrights of the 
present generation are saying, or trying to say, something of interest 
to others besides ourselves: a fact that is proved by the frequency 
with which they are translated. Forty or fifty years ago, four-fifths 
of our stage was under French influence, and naturally the originals 
were preferred abroad to the imitations. But to-day the Italian 
theatre shows, often painfully and thanklessly indeed, the traces of 
its own travail. 

Painfully and thanklessly, I say. There, perhaps, we have the 
secret of the present crisis. Without denying the aesthetic value of 
the contemporary theatre, we must say that, however alive, however 
sincere, however much an expression of the restlessness, the agony, 
the spiritual bewilderment in which our age is struggling, it does 
show the marks of that strain, and for that very reason finds less 
favor with the general public than the output of the great drama- 
tists of the past. 

Aeschylus and Sophocles, in their tragedies, discoursed to the 
Greek people of their myths and religious beliefs. Aristophanes 
set before his public the practical problems and even the trivial 
details of civic life. The mediaeval dramatists, with their stage 
representing the human race carefully pigeon-holed and tucked 
away in absolute hierarchies, underlined by the ostentatious blaze 
of Hell below and of Heaven above, offered the Christian crowd 
the ideal image of that concept of life and its purposes which every- 
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one, from Dante to the illiterate serf accepted unquestioningly. 
The Spanish dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and the English forerunners of Shakespeare, living in new national 
societies which were plunged in vast struggles and epic political 
and religious passions, offered their countrymen a brilliant picture 
of their past and present, their common memories and mutual senti- 
ments. And when the French Revolution created a new middle- 
class, the French playwrights of the nineteenth century used the 
stage as a tribunal to debate all the questions which vitally inter- 
ested the spectator 

In Italy to-day, as in Europe in general, even the most brilliant 
playwrights are usually far from offering the contemporary crowd 
anything which unites them in a common bond of feeling. The 
anguish of Pirandello, asking himself again and again (but without 
the Christian consolations of a Calderon) whether the life of man 
is not an evil dream; the sparkling social paradoxes of Shaw; the 
weary despair of the French Intimistes, dismayed by the monoto- 
nous futility of life; the wrestling of the Germans with the murky 
obsession of certain moral and sexual problems; all these may pro- 
duce distinguished works of art indeed, but their plays are bred of 
the fever of a chosen few and appeal largely to a group of intel- 
lectuals; they do not stir the great crowd, wallowing in the satisfac- 
tion of material pleasure, to which the moral breakdown of the 
after-war period has reduced it. 

Hence the gulf between the public and the theatre and the lack 
of understanding between the spectators and their spokesmen, the 
critics. 

It follows that the crisis in theatrical production (the production 
of theatrical poetry), in Italy as everywhere else in Europe, is a 
“religious” one—using that word not in the sense of moralizing, 
proseletysing, or didactic purposes, or even of “confessional” ones, 
but in its broad, etymological meaning. Religio means link, bond: 
ecclesia means a union, an assemblage. To address a public in a 
theatre is to appeal to the feelings which bind and link and unite it. 

When dramatic poetry rediscovers faith, not of set purpose or by 
the adoption of official creeds, but out of its own need, organically 
and unconsciously; when our poets begin again to believe in some- 
thing—then their appeals will reach the masses, not merely the 
select few. For the masses live by faith. ‘That this will come to 
pass we hope and believe. We believe that the present crisis in 
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dramatic poetry is a symptom not of death but of life. The contem- 
porary theatre may be ailing; but, in many cases at least, its illness 
is nobler than the ruminant placidity which was its ideal in other 
times. It admits its uncertainty, but far from accepting it compla- 
cently, it suffers fiom it; it parades its doubts, but with a derision 
that betrays its unuttered, gnawing restlessness; it denies, but it 
longs to believe. In its bewilderment and disorientation there is 
no satisfaction, but a great underlying anxiety—the best augury of 
its recovery. If this be decay, we hope yet to see it breed a pearl! 





Elephant Firing a Pistol (From Pougin’s Dictionnaire du Théatre) 


MR. MORGAN SHUDDERS AT 
THE THEATRE 


By BENN LEVY 

An Open Letter: 
START out with the intention of writing coolly, though I feel 
provoked. The occasion is an article contributed to the New 
York Times by Mr. Charles Morgan, dramatic critic of the 
London Times and calculated to provoke any practicing dramatist. 
It is sometimes reported that Mr. Morgan, who is a novelist, dis- 
likes and despises the theatre that, unconsulted, provides him with 
an income. Whether this be true or not, he is surely very unwise to 
give colour to any such allegation by writing articles of this nature. 
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Mr. Morgan’s reflection on the theatre is the old one that intelli- 
gent writers, sharing his own alleged contempt for it, turn up their 
noses at this medium. “The root trouble of the contemporary 
English theatre is, as I have often said in these columns, that few 
writers of Miss G. B. Stern’s rank will be troubled to contribute to 
it.” (My italics.) 

Stuff and nonsense! Mr. Morgan knows perfectly well that the 
only reason why novelists of the standard of Miss Stern, including 
even himself, “will not be troubled” to write plays is exactly paral- 
lel to the reason why I “will not be troubled” to write novels— 
namely that I don’t believe myself capable of doing so. What kind 
of artist is deterred from expressing himself in a certain form by 
the trouble of it? Certainly not “writers of Miss Stern’s rank”; 
least of all Miss Stern herself, who will disarmingly admit to Mr. 
Morgan or anyone who asks her her enthusiasm and ambitions as a 
dramatist. Does Mr. Morgan honestly believe that a single good 
writer, desiring to express himself in a play, resignedly suppresses 
the impulse when he comes to reflect upon the state of the contem- 
porary English Theatre? 

If such a writer existed he would be over-rating himself and, as 
is the current fashion, under-rating the English theatre. Against 
the welter of monotonous pessimism about it, I wish to advance the 
view that the present century has produced one of the most respect- 
worthy periods in its history. Since for the purpose of this discus- 
sion Miss Stern seems to have become the involuntary criterion, I 
am sure she will not resent or dispute the suggestion that the follow- 
ing improvised list of contemporaries who have written plays com- 
prises writers fully entitled to rank with her in ability. Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Galworthy, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Sir James Barrie, Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, Mr. H. M. Harwood, Mr. Noel Coward, Mr. John 
Drinkwater, Mr. Somerset Maugham, Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. John 
Van Druten, Miss Clemence Dane, Mr. Sean O’Casey, Mr. Lennox 
Robinson, Mr. Monckton Hoffe, Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. C. K. 
Munro, Miss Delafield, Mr. John Masefield, Mr. Ashley Dukes, 
Mr. Sherriff and probably several others as good who do not jump 
to my mind immediately. Surely from the works of these writers 
might be made an anthology of plays that would stir even Mr. 
Morgan’s respect and other men’s enthusiastic admiration; putting 
an end to this wearisome croaking over the contemporary theatre. 

Its disrepute, of course, is actually due to the fact that there are 
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roundabout forty-five theatres in London needing to be filled year in, 
year out. Taking three months to represent an average run, (which 
is certainly generous) it would need, roughly, 160 fine new plays 
a year to maintain supply; or about eight new plays a year from 
each of the dramatists on the above list! Need we therefore rush 
to pessimistic conclusions if, quite naturally and necessarily, bad 
plays enormously outnumber the good? ‘They always did—even 
when the demand for new plays was far less heavy. How many 
Elizabethan trash-writers, now forgotten, went to balance Shake- 
spearer Precisely as many, probably, as now go to balance Shaw. 

Mr. Morgan speaks of “the difficulties of getting a play put on 
and the heartbreaking labour of rehearsal”. I will go further. 
These difficulties represent only a fraction of a playwright’s trials. 
In addition to them there is the strenuous, wearing, unceasing 
struggle with the host of people whose intentions with regard to 
his play, once it is accepted, conflict violently with his own inten- 
tions. Over and above that, he must submit to the public exposure 
of his naked body in essentially social circumstances and read next 
morning how the spectacle has stirred half a hundred professional 
humorists, writing in the columns of dramatic criticism, to be com- 
petitively funny, to misrepresent recklessly, to apportion responsi- 
bility wrongly, to praise and blame at a venture. (From these four 
charges I exclude Mr. Morgan in common with all other good 
critics. His notices are demonstrably sincere, sober, responsible, 
conscientious and admirably written.) 

Yes, certainly the theatre is in a rough-and-tumble place; more so 
even than Mr. Morgan suggests. I am not complaining; I merely 
state the fact. For my part I enjoy the rough-and-tumble; the 
struggles, the reverses, the disappointments, the knocks, almost as 
much as the successes. Admitting, however, that not everyone is as 
thick-skinned, I will dogmatically assure Mr. Morgan it is not fear 
of this rough-and-tumble that is preventing him and writers of Miss 
Stern’s rank from writing plays. No such timidity could stop them 
if they had any genuine desire to write plays. 

And here I believe is touched upon that very thing at once that is 
right with the theatre and that accounts for Mr. Morgan’s dissatis- 
faction with it. A play, in order to weather this rough usage, 
needs to be a pretty hardy plant. It cannot shut itself away com- 
placently within a pair of delicate batik book-covers preserved 
from the rough insensitive handling of people who would leave 
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such a volume unbought. It depends for its very life on contact 
with an unspecialized, popular, “inartistic” public. It needs there- 
fore to be robust. It needs to be, in the primary sense of the word, 
vulgar. There is vulgarity, gusto, exuberance in all the great 
playwrights that have ever been. 

That is why in playwriting the minor artist, the coterie artist, 
cannot achieve, as elsewhere he can, even any ephemeral vogue. 
These people, it is true, may thus be deterred from writing for the 
theatre but they are not missed, save by Mr. Morgan. 

For in Mr. Morgan there is nothing of vulgarity. There is noth- 
ing even of robustness. I can recall writings of his in which he uses 
the word “fastidious” as a term of approval instead of recognizing 
fastidiousness as the corollary of a feeble appetite. There is no 
fastidiousness in the theatre. There never was; there never will be, 
for the drama is a popular art. 

It is this temperamental defect of Mr. Morgan’s that vitiates his 
dramatic criticism. He is forever crying out for “beauty”, demand- 
ing that “beauty” should be the playwright’s goal; never having 
learned that beauty is like the house in Alice Through the Looking- 
glass that recedes from you when you advance towards it but comes 
to meet you when you turn your back on it. Beauty is a wayside 
flower that you cannot cultivate of set purpose in your garden. You 
may force it in your artistic hot-house but you will have produced 
only a fevered, short-lived, second-rate fleur du mal. But if you go 
out into the fields, forget it and set about honestly ploughing your 
furrow; when you turn your head, lo! the flower will be blooming 
in your tracks. 

This happened to Mr. O’Casey when he wrote that lovely play 
Juno and the Paycock. He was ploughing vigorously, violently, 
like a good ’un. And suddenly, in the furrow was beauty. In the 
second act of The Silver Tassie he attempted the same result by 
direct route, by the illusory short cut. He attempted a deliberate 
cultivation of the plant. It was a failure. Mr. Morgan wrote 
that it was a “glorious failure”. The adjective illustrates the flaw in 
Mr. Morgan’s standards. It was merely an inevitable failure. 

Of a piece with this is Mr. Morgan’s use of the word “quiet”. It 
occurs two or three times in his New York Times review of Miss 
Stern’s play and always the implication is that “quietness” in the 
theatre is something to be desired. Miss Stern is reprimanded for 
being “theatrical” instead of “quiet”. Think of that great quiet 
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play Macbeth, the unbroken quiet of The Wild Duck, the peace 
and quiet of The Sea Gull/ Fie, Miss Stern, are you being theatri- 
cal in the theatre of all places? What are you thinking about? 
Don’t you know that, if we expunged all the theatricalities from 
Hamlet, The School for Scandal and Heartbreak House, these 
might be good plays? 

Come, ladies and gentlemen, raise the right hand all those of you 
who are ready to promise regular attendance at Mr. Morgan’s un- 
theatrical theatre where playwrights shall in perfect quietude 
breathe forth beauty! 
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Circus Parade (design for vaudeville background), by Jonel Jorgulesco 


CIRCUS BOY 


By CARL CARMER 





HEN Festus Scruggs grew tall as summer cotton 
Big Jim, his father, carried him to town, 

Ridin’ a keg of moonshine through the dark 

Down into Tuscaloosa from the hills. 

Jim sold his run before the sun was high 

(He helped the buyers sample every keg.) 

And he’d got lickered up a bit by noon. 


The first time that I set my eyes on Festus 

My pap and I were walkin’ ’long the street 
Bound for the circus tents pitched in the holler 
Down in Gills Woods close to the river bank. 
The boy was settin’ on the wagon seat 

Settin’ straight up as if he didn’t know 

His pap was layin’ drunk in the box behind. 
““Git down there, kid, and come along of mine, 
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Two boys can git moren twicet the fun of one 
At circuses; your pap’ll sleep for hours.” 

He climbed down slow over the wheel and stood 
Barefoot beside us in his homespun shirt 

That swung about his little bony knees. 

And then the happy three of us walked on. 


I can’t remember much about that show 

But I can still see Festus’ shinin’ eyes 

And feel him tighten as the snare drum rolled. 
When we come out he walked along right still 
Until we got back to the waitin’ mules 

(His pap was still laid out and snorin’ loud) 
“T’d like to tell how much obleeged I be,” 

He said “but I can’t talk so very good.” 

He climbed up to the seat and set there straight 
Like when we saw him first, and we went on. 


It must a been near thirty years went by 

Afore I heard of Festus Scruggs again. 

Then one day Clemson Burns come into town 
(He’s kin to folks of mine that live in Epes) 
And told queer tales about a man he knew, 

A sober man, God-fearin’ in his ways 

Who never used no lye to sour his mash 

And sold his liquor at an honest price 

But crazy as a loon on just one thing 

And that was circus—circus shows and ways. 
Clem says that one bright night they fished with nets, 
Festus and him, not far from Lock Fourteen 
And Festus hauled his in and found one trout 
Caught in the mesh and floppin’ all around. 
He said “I’ve caught a circus lady, Clem, 
She’s covered with a thousand silver scales 
A-sparklin’ in the light of all the lamps; 
She’s swingin’ way up there above my head 
And smilin’ down at me and wavin’, too.” 
So Clem says “String that trout and try again.’ 
But Festus quit and wouldn’t fish that night. 


’ 


Another night Clem says he made a run 
While Festus kept the watch for revenuers. 
The moon was big and bright above the hill, 
And Festus sat and looked, and dropped his gun. 
Clem says “I wisht it wasn’t quite so clear. 
D’yuh make out any clouds a-comin’ up?” 
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And Festus says “I see a tight-wire girl 
A-balancin’ herself across the sky; 

She climbs a ladder first of little stars. 
Steady she steps a wire too high to see, 
Then down the ladder on the other side.” 
Scared Clem so he quit his run that night 
To wait for clouds and get another guard. 


The craziest thing that Festus ever said, 

Clem reckoned, was the day of mighty wind 
That blew up from Mobile and tore up trees 

And lifted roofs and sailed them through the air. 
Clem said ’most all the county come that day 
To sit behind Big Rock near Festus’ place, 
Afraid the wind would take them with it, too. 
As Festus stood among them lookin’ out 

To see the lolly pine trees lurch and fall, 
Laying their straight bare trunks along the wind, 
He raised his arms and shouted out to them, 
“The elephants of the wind are folding down 
The mighty tented circus of the earth.” 


A circus come to town again last spring, 
Reminded me o’ the first I ever seen. 

I bought two tickets; one of them I sent 

By Clem to Festus with a word that said 

I’d like to bring us back to boys again 

And sit beside him through a circus show. 

I didn’t hear from him, so on the day 

I went and waited for him in my seat; 

But just before the grand parade began 

A half-grown lad was showed to Festus’ place. 
“Well, son,” I said, “and how did you get here?” 
‘““A man was walking by the river bank 

Give me this grand stand ticket. Said he hoped 
One day when I growed up I’d know for sure 

If I was glad or sorry that I went.” 
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Say, Pa, Which Cage Is Barnum In? 


By CHARLES BAYLY, JR. 


S an institution without records the circus is unique. It car- 
ries its history only within itself and all we can learn of 
its beginnings and development can be summed up in the 

simple observation that the grand finale of the Greatest Show on 
Earth is—a chariot race. It interests me, for some reason, that the 
only two circus owners who are generally known to the world are 
Nero and Phineas T. Barnum. But in his autobiographies, for he 
took unto himself a new one almost yearly, Mr. Barnum seems 
strangely unaware of Nero. He, who wrote so voluminously, 
might have given us glimpses of the great tradition he followed, 
but Mr. Barnum would have been no showman if he had dealt in 
glimpses. The full glare of the sun and electric arcs was all too 
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dim for his uses. So he left no record of what, during sixty years 
as a great showman, one would think he might have pondered con- 
siderably. What elements of gladiatorial combat, of ritual, of 
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racing, of pageantry and jongleury and acrobatics and Commedia 
dell’ Arte had he filtered down to make a circus? Properly speak- 
ing a circus is an oval plot of ground surrounded by banks of seats. 
What had he filled it with to make the performance itself take the 
name of the space it occupied? What was the important feature 
that drew the crowds? What was his philosophy of showmanship? 
His answer to that was indirect but unmistakable. Soon after 
the show began he arrived in an open carriage drawn by two horses, 
with a coachman and footman in full livery on the box. The whole 
performance came to a stop while he was driven slowly around the 
hippodrome track. At intervals he would have the carriage stop 
and, standing up in it, call out in his sqeaky voice, “I suppose 
you came to see Barnum, didn’t your Wa-al, I’m Mr. Barnum.” 
There is a circus Book of the Dead in which is contained the 
list of “patsies”, of circuses that have died, which goes back 164 
years, but it is purely necrologic. Somewhere there is a fleeting 
reference to Washington’s attendance at the first circus to be ex- 
hibited on this continent and there are equally casual references 
through chronicles of the next fifty years to travelling menageries 
and boat shows. When Barnum was 18, in 1828, he was running a 
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small store and was visited by a Hackariah Bailey (no relation to 
Barnum’s future partner), who was the great circus man of his day. 
It was he who imported from Germany the first elephant to be 
brought to this country. The visit does not appear to have come as 
a revelation to the young store keeper. 

Aside from a profitable interest in the sale of lottery tickets, 
Barnum’s first humbug. as he called it later on, was the exploita- 
tion of Joice Heth, an aged negro slave who was supposed to have 
been the nurse of George Washington and to have attained the age 
of 160 years. He bought her for $1,000 and made $1,500 a week 
exhibiting her. When interest began to decline Barnum inserted 
an anonymous attack upon her authenticity in the public prints and 
business picked up remarkably. Probably the trick was old in 
Greece. But it is always effective and in this case it marked the 
birth of a real showman. He very shortly acquired The Mermaid 
and The Wooly Horse. With the receipts he formed a partnership 
with one Aaron Turner, an early circus proprietor, and a few 
months later organized a travelling circus of his own. It was a 
dismal experience and he retired to New York where, in a Gargan- 
tuan piece of hoss-trading, he secured control of the American 
Museum, installed a model of Niagara Falls (With Real Water) 





; The Circus in 7 Recent Times (From Pougin’: s Dictionnaire du Thédtre ) 


and some trained fleas and began again to make money. 
For thirty years he explored the mysteries of humbug and 
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brought forth gold. If Barnum was right, it was no accident. He 
produced Tom Thumb and Jenny Lind. He exhibited a herd of 
buffalo, the first Wild West Show, and the occasion is an illustra- 
tion of his whole career. He could not be sure that the creatures 
would satisfy the requirements of ferocity and drama so he charged 
no admission and ran no risk of public antagonism. But he held 
the exhibition in Hoboken and secretly bought the ferry boat con- 
cession for that day. The buffalo were not a success but the ferry 
boats were. 

As Mr. Werner points out in his Barnum* an immense travelling 
show, combining all the elements of the museum, menagerie and 
vaudeville performance, was not Barnum’s own conception in 1870 
when he first joined some other showmen in the organization of 
such a combination. It was W. C. Coup and Dan Costello, ex- 
perienced showmen, who persuaded him to lend his name and some 
financial support, just as it was Coup who later induced him to join 
in building the Madison Square Garden. And it was under the 
active management of Coup that the immediate success of the show 
was achieved. Barnum was present during the first season, at all 
the larger cities where performances were given, but his personality 
and his reputation were his major contributions. The important 
factors of success were Coup’s advance publicity, advertising and 
transportation arrangements. Barnum protested vigorously when 
Coup arbitrarily informed him that the next season the circus 
would be transported by rail. 

In 1873, when Costello had already left the show and Coup, over- 
worked by the Madison Square Garden project, sold his interest, 
there were plenty of rivals to keep Barnum jumping and at least 
one, the Cooper and Bailey Show, that was at least as large as his. 
The competition between the two was bitter. It was said that once 
the Barnum crowd burned a railway bridge after they had crossed 
it to keep the rival circus from coming into the same town. The 
fight reached a crisis when a baby elephant was born in the Bailey 
show, the first elephant born in captivity. Barnum wired Bailey an 
offer of $100,000 for the infant but Bailey refused it and reproduced 
the telegram on the billboards under the caption “What Barnum 
Thinks of the Baby Elephant”. It was only in 1880 that the two 
men were able to reach an agreement and Barnum and Bailey, 
heralded as the Greatest Show On Earth, finally came into existence. 





*Barnum, by M. R. Werner. Harcourt Brace and Co. 
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THE CIRCUS 


There were other circuses, of course, the Miller Bros., the Cole 
Shows, Forepaughs, Bostocks, Robinsons and smaller fry. But now, 
such was the magic of the Barnum name and the Barnum humbug 
(he styled himself the Prince of Humbug), there is not a circus in 
the country that is not stamped with his imprint. He made the 
circus, as we know it today. Not that Bailey was an unimportant 
factor, for by this time Barnum was old and penurious and most 
vitally concerned with Prohibition and his yearly autobiographies. 

It was Bailey now who dreamed huge dreams and spread them on 
hundred sheet posters. It was Bailey who perfected the smooth- 
running organization that put on the Nero spectacle, in which 1900 
people took part. It was Bailey who took this spectacle and the 
rest of the circus on a four year tour of Europe and trouped it on 
immensely profitable one-night stands into the snows of the Carpa- 
thians. Barnum had taken Tom Thumb to see the Queen at Wind- 
sor. Bailey took Barnum himself with his carriage and his coach- 
man and his footman in full livery across the whole breadth of the 
European continent. But Barnum had slapped his name and his 
adjectives across the world’s face for forty years and the welts still 
persist. He had genius and John Hay said of him that with Lin- 
coln he was one of the two typical Americans. 

He died in 1891 and left a trunkful of autobiographies for his 


employees and a new and vital blood stream flowing in the arteries 
of an old tradition. Bailey lasted until 1906, but arrangement had 


long since been made that the names of himself and his partner 
should not be eliminated from the billboards for fifty years. For 
a few months William Cole took charge of the show. He was no 
petty showman himself. He had amassed a fortune of $5,000,000 
with his own circus, which he had taken to New Zealand and 
Australia while Barnum and Bailey were in London, and he was 
the first man to perfect a system of guaging the wealth and spend- 
ing capacity of the communities where he sent his shows. 

Each year had seen an increase in competition. Some years 
before John Ringling and his two brothers had started out to tour 
the wilds of Wisconsin as musicians. Business got better when they 
acquired a hyena as an added attraction. So presently there was 
the Ringling Brothers, World’s Greatest Railroad Shows, Real 
Roman Hippodrome, 3 Ring Circus & Elevated Stages, Millionaire 
Menagerie & Aquarium & Spectacular Tournament Production of 
Caesar’s Triumphal Entry Into Rome. Harry Tammen, a millionaire 
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newspaper man from Denver, had bought the Sells outfit and com- 
bined with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show to make a formidable 
circus and Al G. Barnes was winning the West. They could not 
divide the world between them all satisfactorily, so Bailey’s widow 
sold out to the Ringlings. In 1g09 the Ringling Brothers & Barnum 
and Bailey Combined Shows opened the circus season in Madison 


Square Garden. 
Fortune* describes the next step in circus history: 


“But Mr. John (Ringling, the only surviving one of the six 
brothers) until last autumn had a rival—the American Circus 
Corporation. This chain of holdings, consolidated a year ago 
into five circuses under the names of Sells-Floto, Hagenbeck- 
Wallace, John Robinson, Sparks and Al G. Barnes, was able to 
challenge the power of Mr. John, though none of the five units 
could challenge his prestige. Mr. John did not mind. There are 
enough towns to go around. Mr. John can only visit about 150 
in a season and every town wants a circus. There is just one thing 
which Mr. John will permit to no rival. Mr John opens the 
circus season, and he opens it at Madison Square Garden. And 
this year, as always, Ringling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey Com- 
bined Show came to the Garden. But thereby hangs a tale. A 
tale of long arguments and hot words in the offices of the Garden 
management. The tale of the demise of the American Circus 
Corporation. 

‘The new Madison Square Garden was built as a temple to the 
padded glove, and Mr. John helped to build it. One of Mr. 
John’s most famous discoveries, Tex Rickard, until he died, was 
the catalyst of most Garden activity and he was boxing’s high 
priest. Nevertheless the Garden in April is Mr. John’s. At 
least, so thought Mr. John, and so thought the public. 

“But Mr. John and the public found that they were in the 
minority. The other Madison Square Garden directors declared 
flatly and finally to Mr. John, ‘You cannot bring your three 
asterisked circus into the Garden unless you agree to fold it up 
each week on Friday and let us put on a fight. You cost us im- 
portant money last year, sixty grand at least.’ Mr. John would 
not agree. The contract went unsigned into the waste basket. 

“Mr. John said he would open his season in the old Twenty- 
second Armory. ‘The deal was almost consummated when it be- 
came known that the Garden officials had made an agreement 
with the American Circus Corporation. Sells-Floto would play 
the Garden in the spring. Every night but Friday. And that 
was the end of the American Circus Corporation. The next 
morning it belonged to Mr. John.” 


There is a circus town in Florida. It, too, belongs to Mr. John. 
He built it and it is his. Here the circus hibernates for five months 


* Portrait of Mr. John. Fortune, April, 1930. 
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out of every twelve. It never travels in the winter. It could, of 
course. There is the record that the Jerry Mabee Show travelled 
for seven years without a lay-up. The circus could follow the 
season, or be given indoors. April in the Garden has proved that, 
as well as a recent and startling experiment by a totally inexperi- 
enced young man in Chicago. But consider the magnitude of the 
circus as an undertaking. From the Ringling route sheet for the 
season of 1930 I find that between March 27th and October roth 
they played two performances a day on 182 days in 112 different 
towns. 16 of the 28 Sundays were days of rest. Otherwise there is 

‘formed wre tracked them f Mitir cave, and, aftet a Cesperate confiict, in 
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no record of a performance missed. Among other things that went 
along with them as part of the show were more than 1,600 people, 
735 horses, five herds of elephants, more than 1,000 other animals, 
100 double-length railroad cars, a staff of doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
cooks, detectives and school teachers; for 60 circus children travel 
with the show and must have their daily mead of the square of the 
hypotenuse and what are principal exports of Siam. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that a breathing spell for rest and 
renovation is a matter of good business. During the winter at 
Saratoga, for instance, a crew of sailmakers use up $150,000 in 
making a new big top every year. They allow twenty-five feet for 
shrinkage, which is quite a shrink. Blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
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painters, mechanics and craftsmen of every kind are needed to re- 
furbish the old material and construct new. The clowns make most 
of their own props and the acrobats their own nets and rigging. 
And there are the animals to be trained. Saratoga in winter is 
scarcely less active than the travelling circus itself. The performers 
alone are absent, except the animal trainers. The rest go off, some 
to vaudeville, some to European shows, some to homes, and some, 
presumably, to rest cures. They gather again only a week or so 
before the new season begins, a week of rehearsals, of organization 
and fittings. Their own acts they know, but there are very few of 
them indeed who are not used two or three times besides that. 
They take part in the grand entry and pageant, some of them are 
used in the concert, or even in the side shows, often they “fill in” 
in animal acts or in other specialities. 

The travelling is arduous work, of course, but it is a routine that 
is ameliorated in many ways today. Gone are the days of travelling 
all night through rain or dust in creaking lumbering wagons. ‘The 
special Pullman cars become the performer’s homes, the meals in 
the mess tents are famous both for quantity and quality. The 
circus long ago realized that they demand hard and special work 
from everyone connected with the outfit and there was no means 
for keeping them efficient and willing that worked as well as good 
and plentiful food. There is no such thing as union hours in the 
circus. Today, however, the routine is easier because there are no 
longer any parades. Mr. John is given credit for this break in 
tradition. The story goes that some municipality at the last moment 
imposed such an exorbitant license fee upon the circus that it was 
obliged to change it’s show ground on the spur of the moment. 
The parade had to be cut out, both because it could not go inside 
the city limits and because, with the move, there was no time for it. 
The performance that afternoon was such a financial success that 
the parade never marched again. No one has been found to say 
that the innovation has ever cost the circus anything, although this 
is impossible to know, for the very traffic that had been making the 
parades increasingly difficult has so enlarged the accessibility of the 
show itself that in one town of 4,000 people it was possible to give 
two sell-out performances in a tent that held 15,000 people. 

However, the elimination of the parade has not meant the elimi- 
nation of the horses, as might have been expected. The Barnes 
circus people, essentially a California show, say that the horses are 
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becoming increasingly important. The automobile and the tractor 
have taken the horses off the farm and put them almost in the 
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menagerie class, while the generation of farmers who were brought 
up with horses and are now running gasoline stations in California 
will still travel miles to see, not trained animal acts, but just a few 
good old-fashioned dray horses harnessed to wagons. 

There are, I believe, only three motorized circuses. The Gentry 
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Shows, at least, while they travel by truck instead of by railroad, 
carry horses with them. And practically all of these are simply 


farm horses, picked up more or less casually and, if they are used 
in acts, trained as they go. Those in the bareback acts are broad 








Clowns (from an_ old print; 
courtesy Hilliam Bradley Studios) 


and dappled, so that the resin will not show on their coats, but 
otherwise there are no particular specifications to be met. Almost 
any horse is potentially a circus horse. And the trained dogs, too, 
are casuals, most of them strays who have joined the circus of their 
own accord and have been trained toearn their keep. Thecircus itself 
holds title to them, as it does to all the animals except in the very 
rare cases where a trainer and his own troupe are engaged. 
Usually the trainers work with whatever animals the circus owns. 

But ask any circus man what is the backbone of the “opry” and 
he will tell you that it is the “bulls”. These elephants are seldom 
headlined. The features on the posters will be the aetialists, the 
equestrians, the clowns or the Pageant of Persia. These are the 
flash acts, the gay and gaudy froth. But back of them, ponderous 
and dependable, stands a picket-line of the mighty pachyderms, a 
word dear to the publicity departments but a source of irritation in 
elephant circles, where the crawling of a fly over sensitive skin is 
as goads and nettles. In the jungle the elephant can wallow in 
mud and water. In the picket-line he can only swing the most 
ineffective of tails, spray dust and water over his back with his 
trunk, flap his enormous ears and register patience. 

I do not know of a circus in the United States, and there are 
close to fifty of them, that does not exhibit elephants at least as a 
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menagerie feature. Without them the show sinks to the level of a 
carnival. ‘The larger organizations, of course, bring from one to 
five herds into the arena to march, beat drums, hoist young ladies 
into the air and do the hoochy-kooch, very marvelous but a little 
sad. Clowns they may be, in their leisure and private moments, but 
the silly tricks that are all they can show in the ring fit badly their 
bulk, their solemn mien, their careful, painful grace. 

In the picket-line they are more natural, more marvelous. The 
sinuous dexterity of their trunks, the sharp, intelligent eye, the 
venerable folds of their skin become attributes of personality and 
command, at each view, a new respect. And a due respect, you 
learn, as you become even a little familiar with the magnificent but 
tiny brain that animates their massive frames. A horse is supposed 
to be an intelligent animal but a bull is all but human. Watch 
him, or more likely her, for a “bull” is a “bull” regardless of sex 
in elephant-land, as she leans her head against an overturned flat car 
and settles a few tons of bone, flesh, muscle and brain into the slow 
push that sets the car back exactly onto the rails, not a fraction of 
an inch too far or not far enough. Was it Metcalf with his elephant 
hook who told Queenie or Don or Mo when to stop pushing? 
Queenie or Don or Mo need no elephant hook to tell them how a 
flat car should run, or how a circus should run, for that matter. 

But the work elephant, doubling in brass, is something the public 
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seldom sees. Nor does the average spectator need to see the bulls 
at work or, more devilish and cunning than monkeys, at play to feel 
that when he has fed the elephant he has already had his money’s 
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worth. It is not their impressive size alone that makes them, so 
singularly, the circus. Other large bundles of biologic surprises 
are not uncommon. The irritable rhinocerous, the porcine hippo- 
potamus are often to be seen. One circus has even imported, and 
featured, a mountainous, blubbery thing called a sea-elephant, the 
patriarchal granddaddy of all the seals, which is brought into the 
arena upon a super-truck. A keeper, mounted on a high ladder on 
the truck, continuously feeds into the supinely receptive mouth of 
the creature handsful of fish as the solemn trundle around the track 
progresses. The performance was somewhat messy the evening I 
saw it as the Hamlet of the occasion had indigestion and drooled 
like an old duke they had dressed up and wheeled in to dinner. 
He was unique, with the fascination of the macabre or the gro- 
tesque, but he was not elephants. ‘He won't last,” I heard the 
man in front of me say, disdainfully. 


When one comes to think of it, it is curious how the circus and 
the things of the circus do last. Novelties and sensations there are, 
of course, but what are they beside the eternal grimaces of the 
clowns, the pad of the resinbacks, the swaying trapeze, the pink 
lemonade and the animals? Nero had Numidian lions exhibited in 
cages as well as out among the Christian slaves. Today there are 
large organizations solely to provide lions and other menagerie 
attractions for zoos and circuses. The Hagenbeck company in 
Germany is probably the largest and most famous. In their com- 
pounds nearly all the elephants used in the western world receive their 
preliminary training. The Horne outfit in this country provides 
thousands of. dollars worth of animal curiosities each year, and 
there are other important brokers and agents. Frank Buck, an 
American, has captured and brought whole zoos to America. It 
was he who provided most of the animals for Al G. Barnes, a show 
which specializes more than most in wild animals and was at one 
time only a wild animal circus, without acrobats or clowns. It was 
the Barnes show, I think, that first showed a Riding Tiger, in this 
case a beautiful striped cat that rode around the ring on the back 
of a horse and finished by jumping through a flaming hoop, one of 
the most spectacular cat acts that has ever been shown. 

It is with Barnes, too, that Miss Mabel Stark, The Lady With 
The Tigers, wrestles barehanded with a tiger. She uses 17 lions 
in the cage with her at once in one act. She knows better than any- 
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one that good showmanship demands that they snarl and spit and 
lunge at her as she passes them. You, on the banks of seats outside 
the cars, thrill to see and hear them do it, even though you know 
that their claws are cut. But Miss Stark knows that to cut a lion’s 
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claws is to make his feet sore, his health bad and his temper 
maniacal. So every so often she spends a few bandaged weeks in 
the hospital as a tribute to showmanship. Today, however, most of 
the trained lions exhibited in this country were born in captivity 
and have known no jungle training. One trainer told me that when 
a cat has known nothing but a caged existence his hunting instincts 
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are not absent but are not aroused. But if the cub is allowed 
at liberty before he has reached the dangerous age he may be the 
safest and cutest of pets, but when he grows up he will be apt to be 
vicious. Caged from birth, he has no taste for liberty, no direct 
contact with man except as feeder and master and is far less difficult 
to handle than are the tigers or leopards. Unless he has some 
physical defect, such as rheumatism or bad teeth or eyes, he will 
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make a docile pupil. In-breds, offspring of parents who are too 
closely related, are subject to pains and to mental ills, and are 
dangerous and tricky. As lions breed freely in captivity these 
in-breds are more numerous than might be supposed. 

The elephant and, strange to say, the monkey are the two animals 
who breed most rarely under human care. Only two or three baby 
elephants have been born and reared successfully in this country 
and the American agent for Hagenbeck has stated that he doubted 
if half a dozen baby monkeys were born in this country last year. 
And yet the animal dealers quote prices on monkeys as low as $10. 
Tigers, hippopotami, elephants and giraffes cost $4,000 or more, 
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lions from $500 to $1,500, zebras $4,000 a pair, while the rhinocer- 
ous costs approximately $12,000 and Goliath, the sea-elephant, is 
reputed to have cost $30,000. And he eats a lot of fish, too. 

The hardest animals to train are not the most ferocious but those 
that are stupid. Camels, for instance. And llamas. Hyenas and 
zebras are not apt pupils, and when you see a troupe of performing 
zebras you may well stop to reflect a moment on the weary months 
that have been spent upon their education. Courtney Riley Cooper 
tells about a United States Government experiment of crossing 
African zebras with Colorado burros. The resultant product was 
called a hyney and was probably as useless an animal as ever lived, 
not excepting Marathon dancers. Five of them were painstakingly 
trained, but their docile rehearsals bore no relation to the way they 
acted before audiences. They were supposed to enter the tent at a 
trot but they were not supposed to fairly burst out of it and run up 
damage suits for the circus all over town. All the circus billing 
had to be changed and the new announcements read, simply: 


THE FIVE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HYNEYS 
WILL Now PROCEED 
To Do 
As THEY PLEASE! 


One might say, too, that the human element of the circus is born 
in captivity. At any rate they constitute almost a world in them- 
selves and it is astonishing how little they wander from it, how 
reluctant they are to open it to outsiders. They are recruited largely 
from within, children taking parents’ places, brides learning their 
husbands’ professions, punks (boys who feed and lead ponies, etc.) 
graduating into the arena. All of the members of the family work, 
and work until the years, or the accidents of their lives, force them 
to step out altogether. It is not only the Numidian lions that 
persist, nor the types of acts, but even the individuals. Watch them 
year after year. Once they attain a place where they can be differ- 
entiated by an audience you can see them return each season, until 
they become a part of your familiar lives, not as an act in any par- 
ticular circus, but as the circus. It would be only half a circus 
without May Wirth to make you feel that dancing on the broad 
back of a circus horse was, after all, the only desirable attainment 
in life. Marceline, at the Hippodrome, Poodles Hannaford in a 
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Broadway musical comedy, the Codonas, in Variety, were not actors 
taking roles in the theatre but were inexorably bits of the canvas 
opry, borrowed for a moment only, like potted palms for a party. 
When the man in the audience said that the sea lion would not last, 
he was really speaking in circus terms. 

This continuity, from one year to another, from one generation 
to the next, is an element of strength and an indication of vitality. 
Aside from the fact that tradition is a savory sauce to any dish, 
there is an accumulation of experience here that makes for richness. 
Speaking generally for the whole wide field of showmanship I 
should say that this accumulation is the major part of talent. There 
are, in the theatre, for instance, constant exceptions to this generali- 
zation, men and women who walk into a role from other worlds 





Circus, Line Drawing by Calder 


and, by some physical or mental quality which reaches over the 
foot-lights, charm audiences and make them feel that they are wit- 
nessing the birth of a new genius. Possibly it is true, but it does 
not happen often. The actor or actress who does a job in the 
theatre capably, or better, is much more likely to have learned how 
to do that job. More often than not the training has been long and 
arduous. ‘They are lucky who have been nourished from infancy 
in a consciousness of the theatre, brought up to a familiarity with 
its tricks, its mechanics and, above all, its importance. They 
neither condescend to it nor fear it. They accept it for what it is, 
a very highly technical profession, not a gift. It is the simplest 
logic that those who are born under its influence have learned its 
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elements, physical as well as mental, as they have learned to talk. 
They know how to handle their bodies, the psychology of audi- 
ences, what muscles a comedian used in his face to draw a sure-fire 
laugh. They are adept at make-up, at timing, at pantomime. As 
a trained athlete can instinctively twist himself out of danger, so 
they are adept at theatrical wit. Even if they are without genuine 
talent they are almost unconsciously possessed of the whole me- 
chanical knowledge of their profession and ten to one they can give 
a more finished performance than any amateur or beginner, no 
matter how talented. It would be sad indeed if this were not so, 
because it would prove that all their effort had been in vain. An 
actress of many years’ experience on the stage told me that this 
holds good even in Hollywood and that the best screen actors are 
people who used to love to have their pictures taken. 





(All Calder drawings by courtesy of J. B. Neumann) 
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2 And it is true, in an intensified 
form, in the circus. | remember 
one of the first performances | saw 
of Barnum and Bailey. The crowds, 
the noise, the excitement, the whirl- 
ing of three rings and two stages, to 
say nothing of the clowns and riders 
around the hippodrome track. All 
at once the noise and motion seemed 
to stop. ‘“Lad-ies and Gentiemen!”’ 
The ringmaster’s voice carried 
through the tent. I think most of 
the lights went out. At any rate I 
retain the impression of outer dark- 
ness with a focus of glare upon one 
curtained entrance. The drums 
rolled, the curtains parted and a 
streak of white and spangles flashed 
dazzlingly into the center and, with- 
out pausing, without effort, as 
though lifted by a puff of wind, 
left the ground and barely touched 


aN the tightwire with her toes. Bird 
\ Millman! It was not a stunt act, 
Sr | it was a thing of beauty. She hung 


Trapeze Girl, Beatrice Tobias poised there in the air, and then she 


danced, incredibly twinkling with movements as effortless and as 
vibrant as a humming-bird’s wings. 

Then my father told me about her. About a mining camp in 
the early Colorado days when he was hardly more than a boy. All 
the young fellows went to the circus, of course, but one of the 
group did not come back that night. The next year, when the 
circus returned, he came with it, married to one of the perform- 
ers. Their baby, Bird Millman, was born there in Durango. 

When I saw her she had no need for the boob-whacking tricks 
to make her act appear more difficult. It is only perfection that 
can afford to seem easy. Her technical facility was so ingrained 
that she was able to ignore it and to go on, with it as a starting 
point instead of a goal, into those realms of artistry where the dis- 
tinction comes from the quality of the artist and not from the physi- 
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cal feat they are projecting. Alfredo Codona has it upon the flying 
trapeze. The Rath Brothers had it in their tumbling. 

But it is rare. Circuses are not built upon it. I am not even 
sure they want it. It would be more often wasted than realized in 
the vast spaces of the big top. And I am inclined to think that it 
impedes the rhythm of the whole, which is a raucous, heady rhythm 
that eschews subtleties and which reached its peak in a perform- 
ance like that of the late Lillian Leitzel. By no stretch of the 
imagination could this be called an art, this painful jerking of the 
body up and over her arm as she clung, high under the canvas, to 
the end of a dangling rope. But it was important, as any feat per- 
formed better than anyone else has ever been able to perform it, 
is important. It is easy enough to say, like Lord Edward of horse- 
racing, that it is an obvious fact that one horse can run faster than 
another and that he had no interest in seeing it proved. But human 
nature, being what it is, will be interested, not so much in Miss 
Leitzel’s jerks as in the fact that she could do two hundred of them 
in succession and nobody else could do more than a dozen or so. 
Her act was a better mousetrap of the circus, and it wore paths 
from all corners of the world in 
through the circus turnstiles, which 
was the only thing in which Nero 
and Barnum and Mr. John were 
vitally interested. 


Con Colleano, Bird Millman’s 
Spanish successor, may have all of 
her technical ability on the tight- 
wire, but he focuses his act upon 4 


his feat of turning a back somersault ‘ 





upon the wire, while Alfredo Co- jj 


dona is billed not as a great artist ' 


but as the only man who has ever 


HL 
q 


Wy, 







been able to do a triple somersau!t YW | a \ 

in mid-air. When Miss Stark wres- \* ¥ “x 

tles with the tiger one watches with 4 n/¥ = 
wonder, with respect, with emotion nf > 
certainly, but not with the kind of VA 
emotion that Mei Lan-Fang arouses. =] ("2 = 


Her act is superb, of course, and 
you go home and tell your bed-rid- Equestriennes, Beatrice Tobias 
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Courtesy Downtown Gallery ~~ Wire Walker, by Kuntiyoshi 


den aunt that you saw a lady wrestle with a tiger, but it is the 
tiger and not the lady you remember. 

The great exception to the rule that performers are born in the 
circus is the freaks. By this I do not mean only the misshapen few 
who are exhibited in the “kid tent” or side show, but also the 
troupes of cowboys, Cossacks, Arabians, Zulus or Indians who from 
time to time are taken with the show, mostly for riding acts and 
for special appearances in the Grand Concert that takes place after 
the Roman chariot race and draws another twenty-five cents into 
the circus coffers. While many of these are performers from other 
acts, with different clothes, some of them are unquestionably au- 
thentic, if mo more impressive than the fakes, and are often re- 
cruited by Hagenbeck. ‘The real freaks, the fat lady, the dwarfs, 
the Siamese twins, are an essential part of every circus, and big 
money getters. Many of them, of course, are quite real. Hannah 
Battersby, with the old Pogey show, was the largest woman ever 
exhibited in the United States. She was nearly seven feet tall and 
weighed over five hundred pounds. They made her pay double 
fare on the busses in New York and, believe it or not, she really 
did marry the living skeleton. There have been several exception- 
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ally tall men some of them measuring over eight feet in height. 

Tom Thumb, while he was not exactly the smallest man in the 
world, was at least fairly authentic and by Barnum’s genius he 
gained a fortune and offered to rehabilitate his manager when 
Barnum went bankrupt in the Bridgeport Clock failure. “Great 
Peter the Small”, whom Bailey found somewhere in Europe, was 
much smaller. He could actually stand comfortably in the giant’s 


high hat. Jo-Jo, the Dog-Faced Boy, was a 
Carolina negro of low mentality who had 
been taught to bark while Zip, Barnum’s 
original “What-Is-It?” was simply another 
unfortunate of peculiar appearance whom 
years of practice had made mute whenever 
it was profitable for him to be mysterious. 
Most of these freaks are filling the places for 
which they are best fitted, earning their own 
livings respectably and competently. In ad- 
dition to their salaries they often sell photo- 
graphs of themselves, from which they are 
allowed to keep all the profits, and it is curi- 
ous how many people really take home a 
photograph of the Bearded Lady to adorn 
the family mantel shelf. 

In the old days every circus had its fakers 
and followers. Medicine men, bear oil pro- 
moters, concessionaires holding the balloon 
or lemonade or peanut privileges made up a 
recognized part of the organization. They 
paid considerable sums of money to the own- 
ers and in return were left undisturbed to 
prey upon the crowds. George Conklin says 
that the owners justified the practice on the 
ground that it reduced swindling to a mini- 
mum, as crooks were sure to follow the show 
and if certain ones were allowed to go as a 
part of it and made to pay heavily for the 
privilege, their own interest would force 
them to make sure that all others kept away. 
Sometimes they even worked the three card 
monte game or the shell game with a pair of 
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Knife Juggler, by Everett Shinn 
(Courtesy George C. Aronstamm) 
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forty-fives in their belts. A regular employee of the circus went 
ahead of the show to secure police immunity. Part of his duty 
was also to mingle with the crowd and take care of any victim who 
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Trapeze Performer, by Salvatore Pinto 
was particularly noisy, either by blarney and sympathy or, if neces- 
sary, by representing himself as the owner of the show and repay- 
ing the loss. He would also stand on a barrel and call to the crowd 
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to beware of pickpockets. About half the crowd would immedi- 
ately feel for their wallets, so the pickpockets would know exactly 
in which pocket to fish. The short change artist flourished. How 





Circus Girl, by Salvatore Pinto 


profitable the practice was can be judged from the fact that the 
ticket-seller foz the John O’Brien show, instead of drawing a sal- 
ary, paid O’Brien a thousand dollars a season for the privilege of 
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holding the job and was perfectly willing to board himself. 
Today the roughest show in the business would not countenance 


such practices. In spite of the delight with which the crowds wit- 
ness the show, circus people have had a bad reputation to live 
down. Part of this was due to the fact that they used to be Yankees 
travelling in the South, slick city gents among the yokels, always 
outsiders in the communities. The razorbacks were the toughest 
offspring of the lumber camps. They had to be, because the town 
people felt that the circus was their yearly chance for a fight and 
hardly a day passed that the circus rallying cry, “Hey, Rube” did 
not echo through the lot as a signal of trouble. 

Big business has stopped that. Today the circus is as highly 
staffed with detectives as Roxy’s is with ushers, and they are there 
for the protection of the audience. Every effort is made to foster 
the impression of domesticity. The Ringling show makes the fol- 
lowing announcement in its program: “The feminine touch of re- 
finement is to be seen about the living part of the circus tents. The 
dressing tents have no hardwood floors, but soft carpets are spread 
over the grass, and on these each artist gathers her little parties.” 
It is the era of the Great Moral Show. Barnum was right. 





Trained Zebras, by Beatrice Tobias 


The clown has changed, too. He used to be a star, with his 
name on the posters and his quips spread about town the next day. 
He sang comic songs and made a butt of the ringmaster and some- 
times earned more than the President of the United States. Dan 
Costello started the Barnum circus on the profits from his clown- 
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ing. Dan Rice earned $1,000 a week when that was real money. 
Robert Sherwood, Marceline, Toto—there is a faint nostalgia about 
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Clowns, by Beatrice Tobias 


their names. They are gone and have left no successors. In 
Europe where circuses are still small travelling caravans or perma- 
nent, although still small, indoor institutions such as the one-ring 
Cirque Medrano in Paris, the clown still flourishes. The Fratel- 
lini, whom Gilbert Seldes calls three brothers who make one artist, 
are the darlings of the town. Cirillini and Fortunallo have posi- 
tion and renown. They are not talking clowns like those in the 
earlier American circuses but they sometimes depend on words or 
noises for an effect, as for instance the pierced peach stones through 
which are whistled the endearments of the Arnaut Brothers, the 
Two Loving Birds. 

The European cherishes the delicacy of pantomime more than 
we do and the enormous size of our tents would make it futile in 
any case. The only way for our clowns to register is by numbers 
and by broader slapstick and larger mechanical effects. The ago- 
nizing shyness with which Toto used to wither into the ground has 
given place to the complete annihilation of a Ford car, or probably 
an Austin this season. He works in groups, in swarms. Little 
clowns, big clowns, clowns in motley and in rube constable’s clothes, 
clowns with mules and with sausage machines, they are like the 
little hard candies scattered through the candy boxes to fill up 
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every crevice. They are infinite in variety, from the dwarf that 
might have stepped out of Velasquez to the gourd-shaped grotesques 
in masks that have been evolved in the Mardi Gras parades in 
Southern France. Nothing less than burning up a house, with the 
aid of clown fire engines, explosions and clowns on stilts and on 
donkeys can suffice them as a finale. How modern it is, how up- 
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to-the-minute! But Pierrot still lives in the designs of the white 
painted faces and there is a buffoon with a bladder on a string, 
straight out of Venice. How old it is, how wise and true! What 
good showmanship! 

It is exactly this virtue of showmanship that is brought to its 
highest degree of perfection in the American circus. We have 
nationalized it, adapted it to our particular tastes, developed it into 
the image of our own desires. The American circus bears the same 
relation to the one in Mexico as a buckwheat cake with syrup does 
to a tortilla. Fundamentally a circus is the same the world over, 
from the ring of gypsy wagons at Carcassonne to Madison Square 
Garden. It is, at bottom, an agglomeration of wonder, a feather 
on a stick to tickle the world’s nose, a Pierrot turning cartwheels 
to win a laugh and a penny from a child. But our pennies are of 
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gold and while we, as a nation, love to toss them away, we do not 
like to toss them anywhere that looks as though it needed them. 
So our circuses have become opulent, with tents bigger than pal- 
aces, with more giraffes and more spangles and more noise and 
more room to throw more pennies. Instead of gypsies we have 
little parties on the soft carpets on the grass, instead of Pierrots 
we have ladies riding in white buggies, with white dogs running 
between the white spokes of the wheels and white doves flying about 
their large white hats. We have the best of everything, even of 
talent. Why, there is a trained seal somewhere about the coun- 
try now that sings Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep quite recog- 
nizably and in much better key than most basso profundos. 





Living Statues, by Beatrice Tobias 
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Circus in the Jungle 


By MARGARET SHEDD 


HIS is a story about meeting an old friend in strange sur- 
roundings: it is a story about a clown in the jungle. His 
name is Meester Pilling; his home is Yucatan; and he came 
with his circe to our bush camp’in British Honduras. No one knew 
how he ever got there with his tent and costume trunks. The 
nearest town is fifteen miles away, through roads that even the In- 
dians would not attempt at that time of year. But that is the way 
things happen here. You can always be sure of the unexpected. 

We had been all day in the kind of bush that is too dense for 
sunlight, where the heat takes on a greenish tinge from the rampant 
verdure on all sides. Noises and smells were strident but not related 
to that from which they emanated. One’s overtaxed senses cried 
out that there was nothing normal any more in all the world, only 
boa constrictors digesting live squirrels, and obscene chartreuse 
flowers digesting live ants. The last mile or two home was a frantic 
push back to bright light and solid fact. And just then, as we came 
out of the trees into the camp clearing, we saw the clown. He was 
standing, perfect in dress and make-up, on the back of a white 
horse; he was juggling balls and giving a noble ballyhoo about the 
circe y variedad, bella, gloria—tonight and tonight only, with the 
greatest array of talent ever seen on one circe: tight rope walking, 
trapeze artists, acrobatic dogs, dancing, singing and merrymaking. 
Whereupon Meester Pilling fell off the horse in a back somersault, 
and we all roared with delight and satisfaction. 

Then the band began to play and the parade moved on. The 
band consisted of an Indian harp, two counter rhythm drums and a 
trombone, all locally recruited. The parade consisted of the band, 
Meester Pilling, and finally a cage, which was carried on the head 
of a large Belize Creole. All the village children followed, and 
what stirred them most was the cage. In it were two yellow dogs. 
One of the little black boys told me that these were dogs of great 
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fame, being “tricky”, so he said. In fact this was a famous circus, 
well known in Monkey River, in Stan Creek, even in Belize. And 
this clown, or Payaso, was, of all wandering Payasos, most beloved. 

When we reached the tent, which had sides but no top, every- 
thing was set for the performance except for a final testing of the 
aerial equipment. The process of testing was simple, the principle 
being that if the fat little Indian, who by fair means or foul they 
had got up on the scaffolding, could not fall down and break his 
neck and pull the structure down after him, then the chances were 
favorable for things holding together during the performance. 
Below, a superior gentleman in dirty white, with the longest eye- 
lashes and fingernails I have ever seen, was shaking the uprights 
with great spirit. This was to see if he could shake the Indian off. 
He was pleased with the proceeding. I could not ascertain whether 
that was because the Indian did not fall off or because he always 
seemed on the point of falling off. At any rate he was murmuring 
the while, “Bueno, bueno,” only to interrupt himself at intervals by 
suddenly screaming at the terrified, fat, little man above. The 
parade being over, Meester Pilling, the dogs and the Creole arrived 
to add their help, vocal and muscular. In the commotion, the In- 
dian mad with fear slid down a pole and disappeared without col- 
lecting his pay, which was probably exactly what had been planned. 

Meester Pilling, in the conversation which ensued—part English, 
part Spanish, but mostly polite smiles and gay little bows—showed 
himself to be the kind of person that a clown should be in private 
life. He was shy and gently spoken. As to how he got himself and 
company and equipment into the middle of the bush he replied that 
it was his business to perform the impossible, and besides he must 


_make his passage money to Puerto Barrios, and times were hard. 


How many in his show? Three artistas, and various small fry. 
The artistas were invited to dine in the staff messhall, and the 
small fry, dogs included, were welcomed on the kitchen porch. 

The artists, besides Meester Pilling, were Signor Fernandez and 
an unnamed French woman. The latter was perhaps half-witted, 
but she had a heavy vitality and long peroxide-yellow hair. Fer- 
nandez, the gentleman with the amazing fingernails, was dressed 
for dinner in a sailor suit, much too small for him. Probably it 
was all he had that was clean, and the manner in which he scorned 
self-consciousness would have done credit to a much greater artista 
in a much greater show. That his sleeves were half way up the 
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forearm did not at all deter his grandiose manner of smoothing his 
polished black hair. Where Signor Fernandez was all aplomb, 
Meester Pilling was full of quiet enthusiasm. We spoke of the 
hardships of travel along the coast. They had come by boat, mostly 
“pig-boat”. They had hit a terrific storm off Cozumel. Even the 
stolidity of the Frenchwoman was shattered at the recollection of 
that storm. But Meester Pilling was deprecatory. There was com- 
pensation, he said, because the storm washed the decks of the “pig- 
boat”. His mind was not on past trials, but on a new act he was 
going to try out for us that night, ‘“‘on the tall rope”. He made up 
in gesture what he lacked in vocabulary. “Up there I am muy con- 
tento—you know?” 

We were the last to arrive at the circus tent, and we were the 
completing touch to that audience. How many nationalities made 
up the network of the family trees there represented it would be 
pure conjecture to say. Among the Belize Creoles there was a touch 
at least of every white race, including French, Spamish and English 
pirates, that had ever lived and died in the colony. Then there 
were the Caribs, themselves a mixture of African black and South 
American Indian. There were Guatamalatacans, Mexicans, Cubans, 
Jamaicans, and so called Spanish people, these from any Central 
American country, undetermined for good reasons. About the only 
ones that could claim any origin in this country were the Mayas, 
represented here by a handful of chubby, sweet-faced little persons, 
man hardly distinguishable from child. 

But, tonight at any rate, we were all—hybrids, wanderers, abori- 
gines—of one mind. We were out to have a good time. Not that 
the audience was uncritical. Sharp comments could be heard in 
many languages. Meester Pilling was going to have to show plenty 
of mettle. Word was going about that he had a new trick, no one 
was quite sure what it was. But the point of greatest disagreement 
was as to the identity of the soubrette, a new comer to the show. 
Before we arrived the company had circled the tent inside and out, 
and besides Payaso, the blonde Frenchwoman, the dogs, the Creole 
there had been a wonderful Spanish beauty. Now certain non-pay- 
ing guests, perched in the branches of a cohune palm, a seat which 
surveyed the dressing rooms as well as the ring, reported that the 
beauty was not a woman at all, but that she was Signor Fernandez. 
But consensus of opinion was against this ludicrous possibility. 

Then the orchestra stopped and the show was on. Before going 
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any further let it be said that it was an enormous success from start 

to finish. Payaso and the soubrette, (who changed from one 

spangled evening gown to another and did the finale in lounging f 
pajamas), were the backbone of everything. Their acts were of 
three kinds. There were the comic interludes in which Meester 
Pilling made love to the soubrette and was spurned. If the poor 
fellow, on his knees begging for a little consideration, took an ugly 
fall backwards and the lady then kicked him—the audience rocked 
in sheer joy. Then there were the numbers in which Payaso showed 
real acrobatic skill, clowning the while. He would swing above us 
on the trapeze, sometimes caught in the lantern light below, some- 
times vanishing in the shadow of the trees, hanging on by his toes, 
falling and catching in mock terror. During this the orchestra 
played volubly, except when they got too interested in Payaso’s 
antics and changed their seats to get a better view. Also during 
these numbers the soubrette stood in graceful positions and swayed 
her hips. Then, unfortunately, there were numbers in which Payaso 
wanted to show that he was a serious artista as well as a clown. 
These mostly took the form of sad ballads. Meester Pilling cried 
while he sang, and so did most of his audience. 

The blonde Frenchwoman came out and did a few passable 
juggling tricks, but her real moment, and a big moment for the 
audience too, was when she appeared, modestly clad—no tights in 
this show—and had her long yellow hair tied to a rope and pully. 
With the rest of the company holding on to her hands and feet 
she and all the others were pulled up to a considerable height above 
our heads. 

The dog act was a riot. They could jump through hoops! This 
seemed incredible to the natives. They would have been willing 
to sit all night and watch this one number. I could not help making 
a mental comment of my own. In Madison Square Garden they 
watch enchanted the nervous antics of a tiger, and to see an orang- 
outang cat with a fork is a delight beyond compare. Here, where 
the baboons are wailing on a river bank a hundred rods away, and 
tiger tracks are, in the deep bush, more numerous than human 
tracks, we all sit in a tent and watch two yellow dogs jump through 
a hoop. 

Toward the end of the show the Belize Creole, who also spon- 
sored the dog act, came into his own. He was dressed like Charlie 
Chaplin, and he did what is known here as the punta, a sort of mas- 
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culine rumba, but he did the punta the way he imagined Charlie 
Chaplin would do it. It was a good dance, and left one, as the 
dances of the Creoles often leave one, wondering where their keen 
sense of satire comes from. Perhaps it comes from being the left- 


- overs of the world, without a nation and with no right language. 


Finally the soubrette had a song and dance of her own, going out 
into the audience to make a little love here and there, and it was 
during this number that audible comment as to the beauty’s identity 
reached such a pitch that Signor Fernandez took off his wig with a 
flourish and continued his song in his own natural voice. One little 
Spanish man got up and went over to Fernandez. He looked at 
the artista long and then sat down again, with an expression on his 
face of absolute bafflement. A new problem had entered jungle 
consciousness. 

A red moon came up to greet Meester Pilling’s last act, the one 
to which he was looking forward, and to which we were looking 
forward, too. He had changed from black and white to a blue 
spangled costume, evidently the triumph of his wardrobe. It was 
the same blue as the sky. Up he went, ready to do the impossible, 
up to the rope that stretched from side to side of the tent, high 
above us, even above those who sat in the tree tops. The first time 
across he seemed afraid. Then back with more assurance. Across 
again. We could hardly see the rope on which he walked. The 
moonlight had wiped it out. The sky behind him wiped out the 
blue of his suit, and Payaso’s face floated above us, disembodied, 
grimacing. Then came his préce de resistance. Fernandez, back 
in the sailor suit now, had shinnied up and was handing him a 
lighted pine torch. Across, balancing cautiously, torch sometimes 
high, sometimes low. Next time two torches. We all rose and 
would have cheered, I think, but Fernandez’ gestures quieted us. 
Now little Meester Pilling was juggling the torches, four of them. 
Poised in space, knowing neither obstacle nor safety nor fear, fire 
in his grasp, the moon on fire behind him, he laughed, laugh of the 
child who has what he wants. Happy Meester Pilling. 
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A REAL SERVICE FOR LITTLE THEATRES 


There are a thousand details to consider in equipping the theatre. 
Not only seating, draperies, carpets, stage rigging and lighting—but 
the many other articles which all contribute a small but vital share 
to the completed work. 


That is one of the outstanding reasons why we wish you to become 
better acquainted with National service. We are fully equipped to 
handle every detail from beginning to end—and there are thousands 
of theatres throughout the country to attest to National quality and 
character. 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Write for information to 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
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92 Gold Street New York City 
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Books 


“THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 

Successful One Act Plays 
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Costumes 





your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME way managers do. Brooks’ 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME CO. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers 


for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
a cate to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogues. 








Manuscripts 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


PLAYS, STORIES, SCENARIOS, Reviewed for 
Marketing by Experts, free of charge. Commission 
after marketing. Send return postage. Also depart- 
ment for transiating, revising, professional typing. 


AUTHORS BUREAU 
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BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 


Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatree—Our Specialty. 
| Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 
443 Ww. 47th St., N. ¥. Cc. 
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400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 

Directors, costumers, workers 
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their libraries. 
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group or association you are affiliated. 
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problems may be an- 
swered by the use of 
our scientifically de- 
signed and highly ef- 
LIGHTING ficient stage lighting | 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 
many exacting requirements. 
Our “Soft-Edge’” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 


include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 
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Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 
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Mfrs. of 
DRAPERIES 
for 
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508 West 43rd St. New York 


! CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFEOTS 


Many Little Theatre Stage Directors 
are using Baby Spotlights only for 
lighting their entire productions. Our 
Baby Spots $6. to $15. Moving Clouds, 
Water Ripples, Ocean Waves, Snow, 
Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. 


253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
Tel. CHelsea 3-2171—All Hours 
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“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 
Natural Looking 
From ‘5c to $75.00 
Arranjay’s Mohair wigs 
can be redressed or style 

changed for 50c. 

Merchandise guaranteed 
or money refunded in 
three days if not worn. 

Prompt Service. 

Send for Catalogue A 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 
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CATALOGUE SERVICE 
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supplies, write us your needs. We will see that 
you receive them promptly and without charge. 
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CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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NEWARK, N. J. 
Washington and Warren Sts. 


SAFETY PARKING 


“No human hand touches your 
car in a Kent Garage.” 


MODERATE TARIFF 
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Monthly storage rates quoted 
on request. Address General 
Offices, 350 Madison Avenue 
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@ WRITE FOR DETAILS NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





= . 

OF CONCERT OPPORTUNITIES FOR College a tee Arts 

7 INTENSIVE COURSES OFFERED IN 
| TALENTED ‘etgiames DRAMATIC ART 
COURSES OFFERED IN ALL PHASES AND 
THEATRICAL COSTUME DESIGN 
aioe OF THE DANCE, FROM STAGE TO Classes Start September 22d 
- CLUDING TEACH- Write for Bulletins to 

CREATIVE " Executive Secretary, Dept. T, 

ERS NORMAL COURSES » College of Fine Arts, New York University, 
: THROUGHOUT THE SUM.- 250 East 43d Street, New York 

MER IN THE WORLD'S HIGH- 

















fST STUDIO, BARBIZON-PLAZA 


‘}) WoTEL, CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, | = ELSA FINDLAY 


| wew YORK CITY» ‘ RONNY JOHANSSON 


COURSES for STUDENTS of 
the DANCE and DRAMA 


Advanced and Beginners’ 
Courses in 


EURYTHMICS 
MODERN DANCE TECHNIQUE 
GROUP TRAINING 


Fall Courses Begin Oct. 5th 
Write for Catalog 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE 
JITNEY PLAYERS 


Bushnell Cheney, Founder 
Present 


THREE 
CENTURIES 
OF DRAMA 


17th Century 
The Bourgeois Gentleman 
of Moliere 


18th Century 


The Duenna 
of Sheridan 


19th Century 
The Murder in the Red Barn 


ON TOUR 
OCTOBER, 193I—MAY, 1932 


Available for Little Theatres 
Colleges, Schools and Clubs 
A Few Dates Still Open 
For Bookings 


Address 


RICHARD SKINNER, Gen.-Mgr. 
Red House, Madison, Conn. 

















ITHACA COLLEGE 


Music e Drama e Physical Education 
WILLIAMS SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
ADRIAN M. NEWENS, Director 


Professional Director—Teaching Staff ing— Dancing—Fencing—Stage Craft 
includes twenty well-known instructors. Liberal Arts instruction in English, 
Instruction in all the technical phases Languages, History and Education. 
_ of dramatic and platform art. Graduates in demand. 





T z Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice 
eachers’, Dramatic, and College Training—Diction—Pronunciation. 
Graduate Courses, providing choice of 


three or four years in length. Fall Term opens October 1. Write 


for catalog. 
Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. 
Courses in Scenic Design—Stage Light- 140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 





For 47 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training | 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 











Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
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CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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rights are protected in 
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England’ 
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DIRECTORS | 
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CATALOGUE OR INFORMATION FROM 
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university, or the dramatic club. VOlunteer 5-2091 


Dramatics in the School Write for New Catalog 


4 : P PLAYMAKING AND PLAYS Dept. ATI 
% j Postpaid, $3.50 Merrill and Fleming $2.60 
LITTLE THEATRE IN SCHOOL 
Lilien Collins 2.50 FALL TERM, SEPT. |4th 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


HIGH SCHOOL—A LIST 
Seligman and Frankenstein  .60 


THE CHOICE SCHOOLS 
A Ne anua | UNDERSTUDY SCHOOL (THERE are a large number 
New York and Washington of institutions offering 
of Lucy Ann Rogers—Director professional and literary in- 
° struction in the arts of the 
1726 M St. Washington, D. C. Ghestee. Bany of thea 
S cene ae on -— i crafts Pe = be heartily recommended. 
eatre with professional opportunities hin idieeiiee aided 
D es i g Q In Affiliation with Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
THE NATIONAL JUNIOR ing and to be reliable in every 
By THEATRE way. Please identify yourself | 
A professional organization playing a as a reader of Theatre Arts 
HAROLD subscription series in New York— when writing these schools as 
Philadelphia—Boston—Brooklyn special attention is given such 
HELVENSTON Washington—Pittsburgh inquiries. 

Director of Dramatics 

Stanford University BR SDCBWY SOB aD COBO DOLD Oe 

Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 

An illustrated manual combining The 

the theory of design with its DRAMA BOOK CORNISH SCHOOL 
practical application. For pro- SHOP, INC.  D 

ducers working with the little 48 West 52nd Street Drama Music Dance 
theatre, the high school, the New York, N. Y. EST. 1914 

: Telephone 

| STANFORD Winifred Ward 2.25 . 

b | CREATIVE DRAMA IN THE Seattle, Washington 

= UNIVERSITY LOWER SCHOOL Corinne Brown 2.00 
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